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MIND. 
ws. 


nY LEGGETT, 


Let others praise the hue 





! . . , { 
satiate with carnage, now abandoned them- 
| o's 
The Goths 
| but few friends of their own rank, and led 


|selves to rapine and excess. 
were now in Athens. 

Uderic, one of the bravest of the Heruli, 
and the Gothic army could boast no tribe 
more valiant, led a band of his companions 
to plunder a spacious and noble lookixg 
mansion, It was already deserted by its 


inmates. The spoilers passed from room to || 


|room, pausing at times to gather the rich 
|| stuffs, and vessels of gold and silver, by 
|, which the ayfartments were adorned. But 
} lideric, who cared little about wealth, soon 

outstripped his comrades in search of a 


| 
; 


=e — 


'an orphan, with one only brother. Havin 
adopted the Christian fuith, they possesse 


a lonely but cohtented life until the arrival 
of the invaders on the shores of Attica. On 
that fatal day, her brother, as she believed, 
fell in the defence of his native city; her 
attendants fled at the sound of the first on- 
set, and, hopeless of escape by earthly 
means, he was engaged in imploring the 
divine succour at the moment Ilderic burst 
,on her retreat. 

| This narrative, though brief, was not 
concluded till after many interviews. It 


That mantles on thy face, 
Thine eyes of heavenly blue, 
And tfein of faultless grace: 
These charms I freely own, 
But still a higher find; ~ 
*Twill last when beauty’s flown— 
Phy matchless charm of mind, 


The damp of years may quench 
The brightness of thine eye; 

Time’s icy hand may blanch 
Thy cheek’s vermillion dy« 

Thy form may lose its grace; 


; 
Thy voice its sweet control; 

But naught can e’er efface 
The beauties of thy soul. 


What's beauty but a flower 
That Liooms in summer's ray; 


|| prize more suited to his taste. After a long || Was impossible for Charitea to refuse meet- 
unsuccessful survey, he discovered a smal] | ing the defender of her life and honour. 
| door nearly concealed behind some hang- i The remembrance, too, that for her sake he 
ings, and throwing it violently open, per-|| lad sacrificed fortune, friends, and military 
|| ceived the figure of a young girl with clasp- | glory, could not but mediate strongly in his 
ed hands and pallid face, kneeling before a} favour, and the extraordinary personal 
i;crucifix, At the noise of his entrance she || beauty of the young Goth was, perhaps, 
jarose and stood before him. He had ex- |) not entirely without its influence.  Ilderic, 
|| pected shricks and supplications, but she |) meantime, became more enamoured and 


| uttered nota sound. The calm majesty of |) more hopeless. ‘the religious enthusiasm 


|| her air, the holy resignation of her counte-|! of Charitea, for hers was the Christianity of 
|, nance, awed the soul of the barbarian, and/ the third century, mingling with and con- 
|| ke endeavoured by signs to intimate that |; trolling every action of her life, her lofty 
jjlie intended her no injury or insult; and|)/and fervent imagination, and the rich elo- 
||when she motioned him away, sought to|| quence in which at times she gave utter- 


||express his inclination to protect her from |/ ance to her feelings, all conspired to nurture 


When pours the wintry shower, 
Its charms will fade away: 

The mind’s a rich pe rfume 
That winter may not chill; 

The flower may lose its bloom, 


But fragrance lingers still. 


Stars gem the vault of heaven 
When day's last hues decline; 
As darker grows the eve ny, 
With brighter ray they shine: 
Thus, in the night of ye ars; 
When youth's gay light is o’er, 
More bright the soul appears, 


Than ere it shone before. 


The leaves when autumn blusters, 
Forsake the tree and dic, 

But falling, show rich clusters 
Of fruitage to the eye: 

Thus time, in flying, swatches 
Thy beauty, but displays 

One charm that all o’ermatches— 
A soul that ne‘er decays. 


— 


SELECTED TALES. 
i etteeee 
THE RENEGADE. 
Pron following story is from the pen of the au- 
os of Monteco, the Scymetar, aud several other 
ite) tales which have recently appeared in the 





The sack of the city had commenced. 
The fire darted from a hundred roofs; the 
mt ptiven bars and bolts rang through 
fi Sod-stained streets of the long peace- 

mother of the arts. 
Rantic stature, their hair flowing wildly on 
tt shoulders, and wielding spears of pro- 
aan eheth, with fierce gestures and dis- 
cries, trampled the venerable halls 

¢ Areopagus, and violated the holy 

of the Parthenon. Every outlet 
ue was choked with a terror-strick- 
d flying from the conqucrors, who, 


ind aven 
& crow 


Barbarians of gi-| 


|| the violence of his countrymen. Hderic} 
had seen men meet danger calmly, but this 
jsublime and martyr-like deportment in 
; woman was so strange and novel as te af% 
jhim in a manner that consed wonder at his} 
j;own emotions. At the symptoms of his} 
j| pity, the poor-girl’s manner became less 
}| firm, and bursting into tears she threw her-| 
He | 


self at the feet of the relenting Goth. 
renewed his mute offers of protection, and 
jaccompanying her downa private staircase, 
| followed, under the guidance of a silent and 
}respectful guard, to an obscure house in 
lthe suburbs, where the poor inhabitants 
came forth with joy te offer her shelter and 
|concealment. Around this humble dwell- 
ing, marvelling at his own weakness, and | 
favoured only by an occasional kind glance, | 


Mrescued, Ilderic maintained an anxious) 
| watch, while the conquering troops still | 
ravaged the wide city—and after the work | 
of devastation was complete, without pur- | 
pose or reason for his stay—desiring he 





knew not what, and loathing his comrades’ |, 


society, he knew not why—though the Go-| 
thic fleet set sail from the Pirzus, lderic 
remained in Athens. 
|| It was, in truth, the height of rashness 
jj and folly for one of the detested Goths to 


jexpose himself to the revenge of a ruined | 


i people just returning to their desolated 
il homes; and the young warrior must certain- 


| ly have perished had not the maiden, now}; 


secure from further evils, enjoined her| 


|| faithful hosts to afford him a retreat for a/| 


|| few weeks. During this period he assumed 
|, the Athenian garb and mann ry and soon 
|| acquired sufficient knowledge of the Gree k 
| language to undefstand the tale efher, who 
had now in turn preserved the life of Ler} 
preserver. 
Charitea, that was her name, had dwelt, 


a i he was net 
=t 


in his heart a sentiment of reverential awe; 
und had he not felt a secret conviction that 
uite indifferent to her, he 

2 as 


Kihene and aw awee 
forget his love. As it was, months passed 
before he ventured to reveal it to the ob- 
ject, and when he did, it was so humbly 
jund so despairingly, that the maiden could 
;not but express the rejection he anticipat- 
ed in the most gentle terms. ** You are not 
ia Christian,” and she sighed. “ And if I 
'were a Christian, Charitea”? The blush 
land smile that were her only answer, might 
have encouraged the most timid lover. 
| What marvel, then, if, under the guidance 
| of so lovely and zealous an_instructress, i 
deric very speedily abandoned the rude 
| traditions of his forefathers, and became a 


would have % on 


j 
} 


. : . | ox tous believer i im- 
‘or grateful smile from her whom he had 4 conscientious believer in the pure and sim 


| ple tenets of the Christian faith. Love had 
no share in his conversion; at least they 
| both said and thought so; and if they de- 
lecived themselves, the harshest moralist 
lcould only have smiled at the delusion. 
Charitea, too, to place herlover’s sincerity 
beyond a doubt, forbade all mention of 


their union until a year’s probation had 
l|proved the constancy of his religious 


change. 

Other considerations, however, soon 
came to trouble their felicity. The small 
quantity of gold and jewels which the 
maiden had saved in her escape was gradu- 
ally disappearing. In the place of her man- 
sion the Goths had left only a heap of ruins; 
and she learned that the vineyards and 
| olive-groves which had formed the chief 

portion ofher brother’s wealth were utter- 
ly wasted and destroyed. With the pros- 
pect of total destitution, Iderie, unskilled 
in any trade but war, could devise no re- 
|medy for the evil. But at the moment 
| when they were reduced to their last piece 
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of gold, and even Charitea’s confidence in|! loved me. ‘The remainder of their voyage !! power and your temper’s violence. Thi 
4: . . | . . i} 7 
civine aid failed to support her cheerful-) was unmarked by any incident; and, on || day he has been here, and threatens, if] 
ness, the news reached Athens that Naulo- l their arrival at ‘Brundunum, they took |/still delay compliance with his. wishes, to 
batus, the chief of the Heruli, after ravaging || leave of the rest of the passengers, not with- \ tear me hence by force, and bring on yy 
the whole western coast of Greece, had ac-|! out a promise from Demetriades that he || disgrace or death.” 
cepted an honourable capitulation, and en- || would take an early opportunity of recom-|| * By Odin!” cried the Goth, drawing bis 
tered, with all his band, into the service of || mending the young Goth to the notice of | tall form to its full height, and joining bis 
the emperor Gallienus. To secure a pas-|/his master, and procuring hima place of || clenched hands above his head, * By Odin! 
sage to Brundunum, by the first trireme, |! rank in the Imperial Guard. iI will drive my dagger to the hilt in his de. 
for himself and his mistress, was the young'| The travellers beheld Rome for the first || tested’ carease—I will grind his limbs ty 
Goth’s next care. He described to her the!) time, with more of wonder than celight— H powder—I will slay him in the very pre. 
certainty of his obtaining a high and pow-!|' Rome, destined but a little longer to be the || sence of his haughty patren.” 
erful situation among his comrades, of|| harbour of imperial greatness, in all the | It was some time ere Charitea could sue. 
whom he had before been one of the most |! bloated and unhealthy grandeur of its latter ,ceed in moderating his fury. She repre. 
eminent leaders: and although her religious | days; glittering with gorgeous palaces and || sented to him the dangerous folly of open 
feclings caused her to disapprove of his re-|| temples, and swarming with a countless | assailing so mighty a foe, and Proposed tie 
suming the military profession, yet, in a!| population, idle, dissolute, and destitute || safer means of intercession and entreaty, 
case of such extremity, she was compelled | alike of one spark of virtue or of valour.|'In the mean time it was agreed that she 
to acquiesce, and consented to accompany \| Having procured a resting-place for Chari-||should remove to another quarter of the 
him to Rome. || tea, the first cure of Ikleric was to seek his} city, and Hderic left her to seek out some 
Among the companions of their voyage! old commander, Naulcbatus. The honest |jretired place of refuge. The next day he 
to Italy was an Asiatic Greek, by name De- | chieftain received him with a courteous!|came at an carly hour to conduct her thi- 
metriades. The acknowledged favourite || welcome, and forthwith offered him a place |/ther, but she was gone. She had left the 
of Gallienus, the ready minister to each | of importance in the cohorts of the Heruli. || house, so said the other inmates, at the 
new whim or fancy of that licentious and )) This was joyfully accepted on the part of||dawn of day, to join a prayer meeting of 
inconstant prince, he was of course treated |! the young Goth, whuse circumstances ad- ||some Christians in the neighbourhood, but 
by his fellow passengers with that deference '! mitted no delay, though he had still a se-|!had not returned. Ina transport of grief 


men are wont to manifest towards those || cret confidence in the promise of Demetri- 
whom kings delight to honour, and equally i ades to procure him a station about the em- 
of course, he received their homage with | peror’s person. Weeks, however, passed 
contemptuous indifference. Towards Ilde-|| away, and he heard nothing from that ac- 
ric and Charitea, his manner was, however, | complished Greek. The duties of his mili- 
more conciliating. Seemingly interested 'tary command were important, and he en- 
by their appearance and behaviour, he|| gaged in them with an ardour that left little 
treated them with kindness and familiarity || time for love; he sometimes passed whole 
that completely won the heart of the inex-!) days without a glimpse of Charitea. But, 
perienced Goth, and induced him, ere their | during his hasty and unfrequent visits, he 
voyage was completed, to confide the || could not but remark a growing desponden- 
whole of his eventful history to the ears of | cy in her manner, for which he vainly asked 
the great man. Charitea, indeed, appeared || or imagined a reason. Visiting her one day 
less charmed by the condescension of their || at a rather earlicr hour than usual, be found 
new friend, and though his discourse was)! her in a state of most alarming agitation. 

in the highest degree lively and amusing,|| «*Charites,”’ said the Goth, “I cannot 
often preferred the solitude of the cabin to} bear this longer. Day after day I have 
hie mesee eter come here, hoping to be met with smiles 
and words of love, and I find you often 


ef tog ovuvicts. Tiis Nici 


was disposed mainly to attribute to her re-_ 
ligious ascetism; and he now, for the first || weeping, always sad. Can it be my com- 
time, began to Perceive anc to lament the |) ing that afflicts you? If so, I ask but can- 
very iarge portion of time which she con- | dour. Say 59, and Uderie, the Goth—he 
sumed in prousexercises. As he paced the || who once so loved you that he forgot the 
deck alone at evening enjoying the refresh-| j 
ing coolness after the heat of the long!! 
cloudless summer day, he now and then! 
sighed, that she should think it a duty, at! 
such an hour, to immure herself below in|! 
the performance of acts of devotion. On/| 
one occasion, stealing down with the design | 
ofbeguiling her from her employment, his| 
ear caught the following strains, 
a low whispering voice:— 


(that he might but breathe and move in 
your bright presence; he who so loves you, 
{that he would count these, and more than 
these, cheaply sacrificed to dry those tears, 
will for ever free you from his loathed so- 
ciety. Yes, Charitea, I will return to the 
8 !| wild camps and lonely forests of my bar- 
uttered in|! harous countrymen, where our pleasures, 
| though less polished, are more lasting, and 
| cur women truer,though less fair than thou. 
|It was but a fool’s part to dream that the 
|| rude nnlettered Goth would long continue 
} to be dear to the refined Athenian maid.” 
| “Spare me, Uderic,” she exclaimed, with 
jja fresh access of gricf; ‘ spare me these un 
\\ just upbraidings. . 1 love you—still shall 
i love you ever—truly, fondly, firmly. You 
|| will know allthen. It shall be told—pro- 


‘Time was this heart thrubbed on, serene and lonely, 
Uuscathed by passion and unvexed by care, 
Or, Dke Bethesda’s fountain, troubled only 
By holy things descending calmly there. 
* Mine was a love, but not to martals given, 
A pride, but not in charms of form or face, 
A spotless love that panted still for heaven, 
A sacred pride that there should be my place, 


* Assome lone fountain, in whose streams’ soft play- 


joys of conquest and the ties of kindred, so} 


— indignation he rushed to the palace, 
jand inquiring for the apartments of Deme. 
|| triades, he was refuse! admittance by the 
guards. ‘The distracted youth thenremem 
| bered the generous Naulobatus. Naulobs 
tus, thought he, both can and will assist me 
land he hurried to the abode of the chiefo 
|\the Heruli. The warrior was startled by 
jhis wild demeanour, and heard with tre 
|commisseration the story of his wrongs. 
| But when he mentioned the name of th 
| suspected ravisher—* What, Demetriades” 
I exclaimed the chief, “the inventor of th 
|, hew sauce, the importer of another species 
\of rose from Syria, he whom the empers 
|; would be glad to make a god of? I fea 
thy case is desperate. But, courage, my 
\!poor Ilderic—I will straight to Gallienus 
|| Though he-may not much regard me as4 
{Roman and a consul, 1 doubt not he wil 
| listen with attention to the remonstrance 
of the leader of the Goths.” He hastily 
assumed his costume of chief magistrate, 
land departed. The resuit of his interces 
sion was a summons to Ilderic te appear the 
next day before the emperor. 

On a couch of the softest texture ani 
most luxurious form, reclined the son of th 
unfortunate Valerian. He was surroundel 
by strange objects, indicating the variow 
occupations of his lively but unprofitsbk 
genius. Qn a table covered with scraws 
of his original compositions, lay spread be 
fore him a manuscript of Plato’s Republic 
flanked on one side bya basket of rare flov: 
lers, and on the other by some utensils for 
| culinary experiments. Two individuals, te 
tally dissimilar in appearance, stood near, # 
jhe by turns addressed them: the one ws 
|his chief cook, the other the philosopher 
|Plotinus. He acknowledged the presence 
\of Naulobatus, as he entered, with Ildere 





hi 








ing 


Nonght ere was mirror: d save the pure calm sky, 


Till one by chance the glades around surveying, 
There came and traced his image wande ring by. 


*So slept my spirit, from the world divided, 

Till o'er its depths his glorious shadow came, 
Feelings ne’er known before, or long subsided, 
Wakening and kindling to delicious flame. 

* Teach me, oh Lord, if this be sinful pleasure, 
if love like this unmeet, unholy be; 

Yet from my heart I'll tear its fondest treasure, 
And give the tortured remnant all to thee,” 


_Already, thought Ilderic, as she silently 
withdrew,—already she repents of having 


\| mise but fortitude and patience. Deme-! behind him, by a slight inclination of the 
triades—you start: | know you saw not or||head, snd signed to the young Goth to 4p 
||proach. ‘The most worthy consul,’ he be 

gan in a soft languid voice, * hath told te 
jus thy causes of complaint: we have ques 


Hi suspected, in our voyage from Athens, how 
'\I was treated by that man. I was st first 


| offended only by his look and manner, and 

I might have believed that I mistook their tioned our Demetriades on the matter, 

meaning, had not he placed my suspicions) he confesses to have laid somewhat hasty 
Ilderic hastened to 


beyond a doubt on the two or three ocea-|| hands upon thy girl.” 

sions which he found of addressing me when |!make a temperate and respectful repy: 
alone. His spies must have watched us to! ‘ Silence,’ said the emperor, and contin 
Rome, for, a very few days after our arri-| —the girl is a Christian, is she not?” ‘We 
val, he discovered this obscure retreat. || hold the same religious belief,” a 
Since then he has never ceased to perse-|| Ilderic evasively. <thoalet 





cute me with his infamous offers; yet I fear-|| ‘It is well,’ pursued Gallienus, we 
| ed to tell you, well knowing the wretch’s||learned we are a friend to Christians. 





Gallienus 
i me ass 
ot he will 
nstrances 
[e hastily 
agistrate, 
 interces- 
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have been told that it is owing to their|| and oh, may your heart yet be touched with | beaten stone, dim with the moss of age, and 
yers, in revenge for the slaughter of one | aaitnaneie there is remission even for! fast verging to a like decay with him whose 
Christian, that it hath pleased the gods to|/such guilt as yours—that we may meet) name and virtues they are destined to per- 
ive our dear father Valerian’s neck to||hereaftcr! Farewell! I pity, 1 forgive you!’ petuate. A few more years, and these un- 
Fiend Sapor fora footstool. Besides, they | She turned and fled from his presence. He, substantial memorials of the departed will 
have some faith and obscure notions of cer- i never saw her more. | have crumbled down into nothingness, and 
tain things so finely treated by our author) Some moments clapsed ere Mderic could || the peaceful sleepers of the dark valley be 
here,’ laying his hand on the manuscript. ! so far collect his scattered senses as really as little known and regarded asthough they 
‘Ha, is it net so, Plotinus” ito feel and understand bis hopeless situa-|| had never ‘strutted their hour,’ nor borne 
‘They do, indeed, , most learned Gal-| tion. With the conviction that Charitea their part in the great drama of existence. 
lienus! pretend to aspire to some points of | had, indeed, abandoned him forever—that | Gazing in silence on the lowly hillock which 
resemblance with the divine Plato,’ replied |! there was no chance or prospect of appeas-| marks the on of death, the reflection 
the philosopher. ling her indignation, or winning back her involuntarily forces itself upon our minds, 
‘Well,’ pursued the tyrant, scoffingly, || love, there came over hima tumult of wild that we too will baye to lie. down in the 
‘0 most loving youth, our Demetriades||thoughts, more akin to his old condition ‘house prepared for all living’—that one 
consents to restore thy little dove, but up-||than any he had felt since his first day at} day flowers will be gayly springing, and 
onone condition, for our Demetriades is a/| Athens. ‘ Gone—gone for ever!’ he mut. |) the grass looking green and beautiful on 
Greek, and therefore something supersti-||tered to himself; ‘and all for what?—be- || the sods that heave above our silent and 
tious—he would wish to do honour to his||cause I saved her from dishonour: and ,mouldering forms. We reflect on the short- 
gods by adding so worthy a youth to the/| this is Christian charity! She has taught || ness of the period allotted for eur proba- 
number of his votaries. Thou must become || me well how to forgive injuries. So now, || tionary sojourn—on the transitory duration 
aworshipper of Jove, and we will give thee || revenge, revenge!’ To rush to the apart-|/of all sablunary enjoyments; and we are 
aplace among our guards. If thou refuseth,||ments of Demetriades—to strike but one |i vexed at the thought of having spent our 
Demetriades shall keep thy girl, and we || blow home to the heart, and, with the still || precious time in the giddy whirl of folly, or 
will have thee burnt; for we have not as yet|/streaming dagger in his hand to burst i wasted our energies of body and mind in 
shin one Christian in our reign, and we do || through the terrified guards, and fly from \ unsatisfying efforts to accumulate a portion 
wrong so long to delay imitating the exam-|| the precincts of the palace with a speed that || of this world’s wealth. Conscience ariscs 
oa our most dear father. Are not these || mocked pursuit—this was but the work of | from her slumber of apathy. Reason’s yoice 
ir terms, O most. excellent Naulobatus” || a moment. The name of Ilderic the Goth | is heard in the solemn stillness, and we in- 
* Truly, © prince!’ replied the warrior, || was never heard again in Rome; but he | stinctively enquire what will be the destiny 
‘Ideem them so. By Asgard, I knew not!) may, perhaps, be iclentified under an as-/ of our immortal part when its frail compan- 
till this moment that ilderic had become a|jsumed name with one of the fiercest and|/ion shall have taken up its abode with cor- 
Christian. I cannot tell why he has thought | most powerful of those wide-conquering |/Tption and the worm! 3 
fit to abandon the old faith of his country-|/ barbarians who, a few years after, shook i} _Then comes thronging upon our iinds, 
men; but L had rather see him aught than|| the empire to its very centre. with all its cherished and hailowed associa- 
one.of the Christians, for they love not bold | I tions, the memory of our sunny childhoo i— 
and brave men.’ } — - . of those bright and blissful days of inne- 
Ideric, meantime, was utterly at a loss Written for the Port Folie, \|Cence, when a mother’s voice poured inte 











fe words. This sudden turn in his affairs| sona || our listening ears admonitions of wisdom, 
had come so unexpectedly upon him, that | ONG. j!and taught our infant tongue to breathe its 


he needed time to examine his feelings. | Flowers, wild flowers! the earliest of Spring, || whispered prayer before the throne of the 
Had his own life only been involved, natu- || CUled while the butterfly slept on the wing, || Eternal, when the beams of the early sun 
ral courage, and a strong sense of the in- Here are roses scarce touch’d by the morning dew, || were bright on the glistening waters, or 


“gat : Whose leaflet , . hte sana -- 
justice of such treatment, might have made | se te op tide a Set __|| the outlines of the green landscape became 
him stubborn, and resolved to undergo the || These for light busoms, the mirthful and ‘gay. || 40m IM the mists of even. ae 

. gay- | Convinced of the emptiness and frivolity 


worst; but the idea of rescuing his Charitea , : i 
from the clutches of the licentious Greek, | oes ay tor down in the shadowy dells, || of earthly enjoyments, and smarting he- 
presented a temptation too strong to resists! ere the dew-gems still clung to the lily bells, |} neath the humiliating discovery, we firmly 


and when Gallienus called again, ina more| os ae a aia lay hi “yi 1} resolve to dedicate the remainder of our 
e green leave y lay hic neath, |i days : iste . 
days to objects more consistent with ous 


threatening tone, for his decision, he signi- To steal of their beauty and fragrance a part; ee : : k 
his acquiescence with the terms pro-|| These for the silent and thoughtful heart. final destivation. Determine to seek the 
posed. He was led forth under the gui- |comforts and consolations of that religion 


dance of Naulobatus, and, after going | ae are wreaths of — and holy rue, || which will sustain us when the lamp of hfe 
throuch tl ’ a || Where the pale white voses shine faintly through is flickering low in its exhausted socket; 
ugh the ceremony of throwing a few!| Meet for the ones who, when beighbours come . 4 ; ¥ al 


grains on the altar of Jupiter, was enrolled || Glide like dim phantoms the tombs among, and when the icy eceptre of the king ol 
in the Imperial Gnard, and then conducted || And sweet blossoms to strew as ye wander by, | terrors has stilled the turmoil of our agita- 
tothe apartments provided for him. Here || Where the young, avd the mouru’d, and the lonely ted bosoms, will claim for us an inheritance 
be found Charitea. He was powerfully lie. | in the imperishable glories of the upper 
- Yow a se ; araslic . 
struck, on entering, by the resemblance || L have strayed to a dark and fearful spot, | world—e seat in the paradise of God, above 
which od aca attitude bore to that of|| To search for the blue * forget-me-not;? i} the blue canopy of the ‘enduring heavens! 
the hour o: their first meeting. She stood |; And flowers that sprung by a haunted stream, " Ww ©. 5° away from the place of graves, 
ore him now, pale, calm, and majestic, || Where the witeh and the fairy are at midnight seen, and mingle aguin with the smiling throng. 
as then. * tIderic,’ she exclaimed, ‘they \ Whose opening and folding leaves shall be i By degrees those solemn reflections are 
tell me you have renounced Christianity— || The tale of your future destiny. | effaced from our minds, and we insensibly 
have become an infidel, a pagan; answer| Come when the dim, grey twilight fodes, {become the same vain and giddy mortals 
me in one word, is it not a falsehood, a|| And my path shall be through the lonely glades, || © Were before. SpA, SE 
wicked treacherous falsehood” The night flowers blossom unheeded there, IGNATIUS. 
‘No, Charitez, it is true:’ and he groaned And the starry primrose perfumes the air; } Kensington, April 7, 1829. 
itterly. || Sweet offerings to lie on the faded elay, 
| When the light and the beauty have passed away. 


‘Then,’ she exclaimed, vainly struggling | 
tosuppress all symptoms of emotion, ‘then, | : HABSS AND EES 


cc, we part—part, now and f || ~ v i i 
Enboveseceanced > 24 ws Anant THE MORALIST. NO. 1. i. Naturalists tell us of harts and hinds, that 


a Vert } jin crossing a piece of water, the hart, asthe 
" a have broken your compact with Written for the Port Folio, || Strongest, swims first, to break the force of 
at iour—I break mine with you. And rey || the stream, and the hind, as being weaker, 
what have you done this? To preserve CHURCH-Y ARDS. || follows, reclining her head on his back. 
ee purchase a few worthless | We feel a kind of melancholy pleasure |, Woman is the weaker vessel, and stands in 
= = miserable existence with countless | in wandering over these sacred repositories | need of man to be her conductor through 
sufferingteven on earth to be| of the quiet dead, where the generations || life; that under his guidance, she may stem 


H that have passed before us have long been | the torrent of the world, and reach, in safe- 
* Let her be as 
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Written for the Port Folio. |! and etching perfect likenesses on glass with ! Mrs. Wuicur,® daugiter of the Rey, § 
SPRING. | a diamond point. She understood Latin, || muel Wesley, may be properly mentioned 
|, Greek, and Hebrew so thoroughly, and (as an ornament to her sex, both for talent 
' . " . . 
| wrote in each lancuage so correctly, that and acquirements. Many of her poems 
> £ ae S i are 
all the iferati of Europe were astonished at | characteristic, not only of the tenderneg 
All nat sete aay = her proficiency: ‘To these she added the of woman, but of the true spirit of poetry, 
ate : ar ‘ 7 agi : ? “8 ‘ ’ . : sh seal "he - 7 Y 
Pmature yearns to feel thy breath again; knowledge of the Chaldee, Syriac, Turkish, | The &ddress to Her Dying Infant has bee 
The birds, the Mowers, all wait fur thee, blest Paty aie , " ‘ beads lies ecm iniiniialie mor o 
Spring. and Arabic. Besides the Low Dutch, which called a piece inimitable for its tendemes, 
———— A was her native tongue, she spoke French, an l highly polished numbers. 
ee ee Cee GEER, Italian, Spanish, German, and English, with Mrs. Exizanera Canter is celebrated 
Bring thy fresh rose wreaths, and chy violets gay, | fee 1 fluency “Ie ae es said of for a translatic f Epictetus lf 
Come forth arrayed in flowers, Creation’s quec vt great case anc Mency. ‘ orm = dé ; wid Oo . . a ra avon oF «p) elerus, anc or Many 
Smile these rude gales and low’ring skic’s away. her—* She cultivates the whole circle of ¢ riginal poems. She had a thorough know. 
, : : | arts, succeeds in each, and graces the whole | ledge of the Greek language. Dr. Johnson, 
The wild bee longs to leave his waxen cell, | } . wt i vol 7 ted schol 51) 
: ; |; assemblage of virtues, so that to her not one || speaking of a celebrated scholar, said, “he 
And wander forth in quest of early flowers; listaskine %* Bt It] oh th le: “d lerstood Greek better than anv : 
The truant bird waits his glad notes to swell, is licking. Sut altlon gh the most learnec understood Gree oetter than any person 
Checred by thy breath, in his own native bowers. ™Cn of her age felt themselves honoured | whom I have ever known except Elizabeth 
| by her epistolary correspondence—-al-|| Carter.” Mrs. Carter was another proof of 
| though she was visited by princes and prin-} the superior beauty of great abilities when 
8 yi H 
a || cesses, 8 styled ** the fenth muse, the mi- || graced by piety. 
The sweet south winds in gentler murmur greet Pad and styled the! in os . . 5 ) ea 
e : oe : E racle of the age, and the wonder of her Mrs. Cuarone, authoress of Letters m 
Dhy blest returp; and nature laughs again. | °» ltd ¢ aoe 5 
| sex,” she was an humble professor of Chris- || the Improvement of the Mind—addresesd tp 
|| tianity, and ‘her piety was fervent and sin- || @ young lady, was a woman of fine talents, 
| cere.’ |, An elegant poem, of her production, was 
Pn tee. > ; } . oh 6 Ty ati yr} ” 
Written for the Port Folio. | Lady Racuet Rvussect may justly be con-| prefixed to the ‘* Translation of Epictetus, 
| 1} 








BY MRS, HARRIET MUZZY. 


Come, weleome Spring? and in thy cheerful train, 
Blue skies, and gentle gales, and blossoms bring; 


The swallow twitters forth thy welcome sweet, 
The daneing brook, released from icy chain, 








AN ESSAY sidered an honor to her sex, for her faith- || by her friend, Mrs, Carter. : 

0% THE | ful adherence to her husband, her religious || Mrs. Macaviry affords another ar 

PROPER CHARACTER OF WOMAN. | life, and her epistolary writings. In conse- | of the strength of the female mind. “At 
| quence of some irregular proceedings, in ||“ early period history became her darling 
concert with the Earl of Essex and several, Passion, and liberty the idol of her imaging 
other noblemen, caused by asincere love to, tion; and from the world of frivolity, flatte. 
the religion and liberty of his country, her || Y» and dissipation, she shrunk back tos 
Srcrron IT. husband was condemned to be exccuted. || more improving world of her own. She 
Biographical Sketches. ** After his condenination, she threw herself took up her pen, and fave to the most in- 
: ‘ : : at the feet of king Gharles IL. and pleaded, || teresting parts of English history, 2 new 
_ On the revival of literature in Italy, espe-)) ith many tears, the merits and lovalty of | Spititand interest.” In consequence of the 
cially during the pontificate of Leo X. wo- jer father, in order to save her huslgind’s || ill state of her health, she visited Franeein 
men appeared of almost consummate eru-' jig. Binding all applications vai she not | te latter part of the year 1777. Here she 
dition, and talents for writing of the first oul fortified herself against the fat blow, . became acquainted with Dr. Franklin and 
class. Among these we find Vittoria Co- but endeavour d by her canieaatien i other distinguished Americans. ‘To avoid 
lonna, marchioness of Pesca?a, and Veroni- sinteailiinn tn cnertctiom al hen + a > srt, |, becoming offensive to the English govern 
ca Gambara, countess of Correggio, who, } aly Russell survived her husband bout) MeNt, she was obliged to observe great ca 


Uni cequus virtuti_atque ejus amicis.—Horace. 
Friendly to virtue alone, and to the friends of virtue. 
Dir. Quow 


though highly celebrated as poetesses, | gyity years. Her letters have been publish. tion in her actions and expressions. Yet, 
should always be remembered as eminent | 64 iy onc volume octavo. They display | 8° devoted was she to the cause of liberty, 


examples of virtue.* ‘ .. | exquisite sensibility, an enlarged mind, and |, ‘#t, ina letter to Dr. Franklin, in whiel, 
The love of literature having been dif- much reflection; but they are chiefly re-| {rom prudential motives, she declined the 
fused over Europe, instances of learned | commen lable for the spirit of piety which |, pleasure of seeing himself and_ friends at 
women hecame more common; and the, they breathe.” her hotel, she says, “The whole tenor of 
art of printing having been brought to a | is a a a my conduct must have convinced you, sit, 
high state of perfecteon, women of great! Mac <ryer Dacten — nae — - great that I should with pleasure sacrifice my 
talents became more conspicuous, and the learning and + ap oe _ “red oy ONS | Tife could it be of any real service to the 
lives of eminent examples of pious females of Ana a * = Plautus,’ *Te-)) cause of public freedom.” In 1785 she 
more generally known. As many people |"ences and “Homer 
have unjust opinions respecting the female Mrs. Extzanrrn Rowr, a deeply expe-|) where received with kindness and hospe 
mind—its faculties and energies—we will rienced christian, an highly colebrated | tality. She terminated her tour at Mount 
produce a few specimens of its character |‘authoress, may be mentioned, not only as Vernon, where she remained three weeks, 
from among the multitude of great and (an example of the powers of the female, ‘*It seemed to have been her intention, a 
good women, whose existence has been a mind, but as a model for the imitation of ter her return to England, to have con 
blessing to mankind. her sex. From her childhood she was re-| posed a history of the American contest, 
The beautiful, unfortunate, and never-to- | markable for the sprightliness of her ima- | tor which purpose she had been furnished 
be-forgotten Lady Jaxx Grey was remark- | gination, and the force of her expressions. ‘by General Washington with many mate. 
able for her attainments in know ledge. Be-!|| Every thing she wrote was charged with rials.’ Unfortunately, the infirm state of 
sides thoroughly understanding her own’ the electricity of genius. Her productions her health prevented the execution of this 
tongue, she wrote in the French, Italian, | were greatly admired; yet her modesty.pre- | plan. ** Mrs. Macauley published nine dif- 
Latin, and Greek languages with great fa-) vented herfrom affixing her name to many | ferent works in a very accurate and elegant 
cility. Strange as it may seem, she was |of her works. She generally receivéd her) manner.” : 
likewise yersed in the Hebrew, Chaldaic, | reward, however, for the beauty and lofti- Mrs. Frercner, wife of the Rev. Joim 
and Arabic; and this before she had well ness of her style pointed out its author. | Fletcher, may be here mentioned, not only 
eer the years of childhood. With all | She wrote ‘ Friendship in Death,’ ‘Letters | as a writer, but as a bright example of prac 
her natural talents, and greatacquirements, | Morel and Entertaining,’.* The History of , tical picty. yathered numbers of oF 
she was unaflectedly humble and modest. foseph,’ * Devout Exercises of the Heart, &c.| plan children under her roof, to whom she 
: Another, and | robably an unparallelled | Uhe latter she left to the care of Dr. Watts, proved a parent indeed by trammng tee 
instance of female greatness, was Miss Asya by whom it was published. In speaking of up to honourable pursuits in life. From 
Marra a’ Scuvnway t This woman ap this work, the doctor says, The style, I her great hospitality, her house obtained 
pears to have had an universal genius. At confess, is raised above that of common me- the title of “ Pilgrim’s Inn.” She wrote 
ten years of age she learned the whole art ditation or soliloquy; but let it be remem- | Letters on the Death of her Husband—to has 
of embroidery in three hours. ‘ She ap- bered, she was ne common christian, As brother in Swttzerlund,” “vn Aunt’s Advice 
plied herself to music, painting, engraving, | her virtues were sublime, so her genius was fo a Niece?’ “4 Commentary on the Ten 
modelling, carving, and sculpture, and suc- bright and sparkling, and the vivacity of Commandments,” and ** The Life and Death 
ceeded perfectly in each species, She par- her imagination had a tincture of the muse of Miss Sarah Lawrenee,” er ado 
ticularly excelled in miniature painting, || almost from her childhood. This made it daughter. a 
canes |natural to her to express the inward senti-| Miss Szwanp is well known asa distin 
* See Roscoe's Life of Leo X. vol. iii. p.263. || Ments of her soul in more exalted language, 
F + Seea memoir of this lady in the Imperial Maga-| and to paint her ideas in metap her and rap- \ ® See Dr. A. Clarke's Memoirs of the Wee? 
zine, for June, 181% |, ture near akin to the diction of poesy.” " Pamily. 


|| visited the United States, and was evely- 
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, ; Id ever be remem- should blow over, I gave up my true course, 
ee eeustte dreeten to the SAND STORM IN THE DESERT | turned my back tothe wind, and made all 
happiness of her infirm father. “Her po-|| The following terriffic description is by| possible efforts to press forward; and at last 
ems,” says Sir Walter Scott, “contain vivid || Mr. Frazer. the traveller in Khorasan:— _|/ just when both man and horse were exhaus- 
traces of genius; and her elegics on Major | “It dawned at last, and morning found | ted during a partial lull, I observed some- 


Andre and Captain Cook, convey a high|| me still in a wide and trackless waste of thing like a rock or mound of earth loom- 
impression of the original powers of their|| sand; which, as the sun arose, was only ihg through a dusky atmosphere. On ap- 


guthor.’ “Her letters, published in six |) bounded by those flitting vapours which de- proaching it, I discovered that it was the 
yolumes, exhibit a capacious and well|| ceive the thirsty traveller with the belief back of an inconsiderable holk w, which 
stored mind, and a lively fancy.” \| that water is near, and have thence obtain- | was now nearly filled with sand, and the 


Mrs. Hannan More was a shining proof||ed the name ‘the water of the desert.’ In 
of the strong powers of woman’s intellect, || vain 1 looked for the marks by which my 
Her“ Practical Piety,” and * Strictures on || friend Selium had taught me to recognise 
Education,” have been highly celebrated. ||a place of refreshment. There was but too 
Her writings have been said to be equal to} 
any thing produced by the other sex. The 
biographer of bishop Porteus having had | 
occasion to mention the Bishop’s friendship } 
for Mrs. More, and having enumerated | 
some of the means by which she performed | 
so much good, comes to the conclusion, | 
“that it is hardly possible to speak of her 
in terms of adequate respect, gratitude, | 
and admiration.” For great powers of) 
nind, perseverance in their cultivation, | 
and sincere piety, she will always be consi- 
dered one of the chief ornaments, not only | 
of her sex, but of human nature, \!as blood, gave warning that the calm would 

Mrs. Bannavuty was another exemplar of | not continue long; nor had I pursued my 
her sex for virtue, and an honour to her sex 
for talents. 
dren, have been most extensively read, and : 
the purity of the sentiments makes them || came gradually filled with drifted sand. 
really useful. Of this production of her|| “As the wind increased, the whole plain 

n, it has been said, “ None of her works|/ around me, which has been heaped by 
sa fairer monument than this, of the ele-|| former tempests into ridges, like the waves 
vation of her soul and the brightness of her || of a troubled sea, now got in motion; the 
genius. While discarding the aid of verse, || sand blew trom of their crests, like spray 
she every where bursts forth into poetry; ||from the face of the waters, and co- 
while stooping to the comprehension of in-|| vered myself and horse with its dense ed- 
fancy, she has produced a precious manual | dies; while often unable to distinguish the 
of devotion, founded on the contemplation || true tourse, my horse toiled over the rid 
nature, fitted to delight the taste, and) ges, sinking up to the very girths in their 
warm the piety of the most accomplished || deep baffling substance. 
minds and finest spirits.” As a poetess, || : 
the long charmed the reading community, || vere, struggling against the fury of the 
not only because of the merits of her versi-! 
fication, but also by the religious spirit tiat 
breathes in her -compositions, Children, 
delighted, culled wild flowers in gratitude, 
and their parents entwined them in wreaths | 
tohonour the amiable authoress of so much 
mstruction and amusement. But she has 
gone down to the tomb ; and there are ma- 
iy tongues yet sealed in infancy that shall 
repeat her lessons, and many hearts yet 
wnwarmed with a sense of divine goodness 
shall glow with thankfulness to heaven for 
Mrs, Barbauld’s legacy. 


of those terrible tracts of dry and moving 
sand, in which no water is found, and 
which sometimes, when set in motion by 
the wind, swallow up whole caravans 
and their conductors. 


had blown so piercingly all night, lulled as 
it generally does, towards morning; but 
the hazy vapor, loaded with light particles 





' gan to rise in the horizon, and they all be- 


came terrified and restive. He snorted, 
reared, and appeared unable, as well as 
| unwilling, to face the sharp drifting of the 
still increasing storm. In vain I soothed 
him, or urged him on with heels and hand; 
the animal, which hitherto had obeyed my 
voice almost like an intelligent being, now 
\ paid no attention either to caresses or 
; | blows. In the severe squalls that drove 
(Section IV. in our next.) | 

Cees \!them and would not move; and even when 
= tonal | the wind lulled for a little, he could hardly 

‘ EPITAPH |, be forced to advance a step, — ‘ 
|; I scorned to yield my life without a 
Qa Joxaraas Lin, who was killed October struggle, yet saw not the means of preserv- 
15, 1776, near the White Plains, on the, ing it. To abandon my horse would have 
Brunz river, N. Y. ° been, in fact, to give up hope, for I could 
not have proceeded a single mile on foot; 
yet to remain stationary, as I was forced to 
do by the terror of the animal, involved 
|, manifest destruction. Every thing that of- 
fered resistance to the torrent of sand, 
\||which sometimes poured along the earth 


Amidst the clash of arms T came 
Here, froin Holmes’ hole: 

On this rude spot, unknown to fame ° 
Time fixed my mortal goal. 


} 
\| 
} 
| 


‘Twas here we met the foe, and J, 
Unluckily, was shot: 

on. ay grb eS Oe | whelmed gby it in an incredible short time; 

‘ ||}even while my horse stood still for a few 

: | moments, the drift mounted higher than his 

The musical Bijou is advertised for sale. 

Contains contributions from Sir Walter, mace furious efforts to extricate himself, 

Pre Mrs. Cornwell, Baron Wilson, and|| “Quite certain my only hope lay in con- 
Rttrick Shepherd, with music written| stant motion, and in the chance of gaining 

the lee-side of some hillock or mass of roc 


that might afford a shelter till the storm 


*xpressly for the volume by H. R. Bishop 
Horn and Sir J, Stevenson, 


> 


much cause to fear that I was now in one: 


Alas! the morning || 
light, so earnestly expected, only dawned | 
to prove that I was surrounded by dangers | 
I had never dreamed of. The wind, which | 


of sand, through which the sun rose as red | 


course another hour before the roar of the , 
Her /Iymns in Prose for chil-|| desert wind was heard, columns of dust be- || 


“I continued for some hours to perse- 
gale, when my alarm became increased by | 
observing that my horse, which hitherto) 
had stood out with admirable perseverance, | 
even when his progress was the most pain-| 
fully impeded by the deep sand, now be- || 


|| past at intervals, he fairly turned back to), 


\Lke a rapid stream of water, was over-, 


'| knees, and, as if sensible of his danger, he 


opposite side of which, being’ exposed to 

the wind, had by the same means become 

merely an inclined plain; beneath this bank 
|| 1 fortunately retired, resolved to trust to 
its protection, rather than run the risk ofa 
| farther progress with the imminent peril of 
|| perishing in the drifting sand, where vision 

could not extend for a space of many 
ij yards.” 





From the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. 
WASHINGTON AT PRAYER. 













































Had not a rustling leaf, for the lulled winds 
|| Slept in the hill-side shadows, and the trees 
Lean’d o’er their images, that were all still 
In the unruffled waters. 
There were tents 
| White in the mellow moonlight,2nd there slept 
A host of noble warriors, ali as still 
As though the camp had been a ficld of tombs 
And all the host were mould’ring. Here and there, 
The armed sentinel paced to and fro, 
Or wond'ring at the beauty of the scene, 
Or, musing on the future, gazing sad 
Upon his shadow, feeling that his life 
Was transient likewise, and would disappear 
I’ the night of death, as disappeared the shade 
} When the moon darken’'d, and the influence 
Made all its outlines blend in fellow gloom. 
‘The instruments of battle, fraught no more 
; With human vengeance, lay as harmlessly 
|| As when they slumbered in their native hillk— 
Untaught to thunder, and unstain’d with blood, 
The banner, that had waved o'er fields of slain, 
Was now its bearer’s pillow, and he dream’d, 
With his head resting on rent folds, of love, 
And fire-side peace, and female tenderness, 
That sleeping host ¢onceutred in itself 
| The hopes of a wide world, Fell tyranny— 
The fiend grown’gray in short’ning human life, 
Who joys the most when joys mankind the Jeast, 
| And scourges most who lowliest submit,— 
Had spread his sails, and push'd his gilded prow 
From a small isle, and o’er the trembling sea 
Pursucd his scornful course, and, landing proud 
Upon this mighty continent, had eall'd 
The nations to approach and hiss his rod. 
His helm was like a mountain, and his plume 
Gloom'd like a cloud; his lifted sword far shone, 
A threat‘ning comet; loud his thunder voice 
Demanded death or eroucbing; and his stamp 
Shook the firm hills and made the whole earth reel! 
Many had gone—led by the hand of fear— 
And knelt unto the monster, kiss’d his rod, 
|| And pointed at their brethren’s breasts their swords. 
Rut these had seiz’d their weapons, and stood up, 
E’en in his very shadow, and his threats 
Answer'd like men, and rang their shiclds for war. 
But hitherto these valiantones had fail’d 
In the flerce conflict; and im rest were now 
Waiting the morrow and a deadlier shoek. 


But ove was watchful at that silent hour, 
Whose heart had gather'd to itself the cares 
Of all his struggling brethren; and was sad 
That still success was herald to the fiend. 
Out from his tent he came, and, when he heard 
No sound, he joy’d to think that wo had not 
So heavily press’d upon the sleepers’ hearts 
As on his own; and then he felt a weight 
| Still heavier fall upon himself, as thought 
j, Pictured the thousands trusting in his arm— 
| The slumberers round—the nation's aged ones, — 
| Whose dim eyes ceaseless wept o'er scenes of blood: 
| The mourning widows, clasping to their breasts 
i ‘Their famish'd infants—and the virgins pale, 
)) Bereft of love, and in the arms of lust 
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Dying-a thousand deaths ! 

On the bare earth 
He knelt in suppliance meek, and humbly laid 
Beside him, his plumed helmet and his sword, 
Unsheath'd and glittering, aud ask’d of God 
‘Yo look on him, all helpless, and to bless 
His nerveless ara with might and vietory— 
To smile on his own warriors, and infuse 
Spirit and fire in every languid pulse— 
To frown upon the tyrant, and destroy— 
And bid the mountains sing from pole to pole 
‘The song of liberty ,and the free waves 
Clap their glad hands and answer from afar. 


God heard and answer'd;—and the Spirit of Strength 
Walk’d in the camp. from tent to tent, and breathed 
An iron vigor through the sleepers’ frames, 

And in their hearts a courage ne’er to quail.— 

And Weakness sought the valley where the foe, 
Pillow’d epon a hill, stretch'd his huge length 

In cumbrous slumber; and his giant limbs 

Grew soft as babe’s; while Mock’ry sooth’d his soul 
With dreams of speedy triumph and rich spoil. 
And Truth came down and charm’d the suppliant 
With promise of deliverance soon to be. 

Aud o’er the mountain-top came young Success; 
"The sentry had not hail’d her as she pass’d, 

But shut his eyes in fright, and thought he saw 

A ghost, nor dream’d that she could leave the fiend. 
Washington rose in peace, replaced his helm 

Upon his brow, and sheath‘d his glitt’ring sword, 
And felt a power was on him none could stay! 


Oh! I have read of chieftains who call’d out 

Their banner’d multitodes, and circled round 

"Vhe noon-day altar, and anon look’d up: 

While the white-bearded priest plunged deep the 
knife 

In fellow flesh, and bathed himself in gore, 

'r’ appease the gods and gain celestial aid! 

And I have read of armies, front to front, 

Pansing in awful silence with the match 

Blazing o'er loaded cannon and bright swords 

Flashing in vengeful hands; while solemnly * 

Uncover'd chaplains bow'd between the foes 

And pour’d their mingling prayers~ere death began 

His sacrifice unto the Prince of Hell! 

Bat this was gilded seeming—a mere show, 

‘To warm the vassal soldiers to high thoughts, 

And make them glow for carnage—not for right. 

*T was mumbling prayer to God, with lips profane, 

While their hearts wish’d the answer of a shout 

From the excited ranks—the ery for blood. 

They look’d upon their warriors, as their dogs 

Are look’d upon by sportsmen; and they hoped 

That solemn mockeries might their men inspire, 

As gentle pattings fire the unloos’d hound; 

And all their plan was but to curb their rage 

* Fill it grew fierce, then burst the bands and urge 

The hosts to slaughter! 


Pure Sincerity 
Delights to knee] in solitude, and feels 
God’s presence most when none but God beholds. 
And when I think of our high-hearted chief 
Watching while others sle pt—swelling his soul 
Tosympathize with th ds, yea, to care 
For others’ cares, while by themselves forgot— 
Joying to find repose had quieted 
The tents of all around, yet keeping far 
Her presence from his own; and when I think 
Of his humility at that still hour, 
Amidst that placid loveliness of seene— 
Of his divestment of self-strength, and deep 
And fervent longing for Almighty aid— 
1 feel as if Sincerity did smile 
Upon that hour, and name it in her joy 
The Eden of duration! purest page 
In the truth-writven history of time ! 
Surely that quiet scene was fradght with life, 
And circling angels wonder'd while they heard 
The hero's soul expressing secretly, 
And sacredly before the all-seeing God, 
No care—no wish, but for his country’s good ! 
And wonder’d—nay, they wonder'd not that God 
Should sas:ctify the life-destroying sword— 
For "twas thy sword, O sainted Washington ! 





_ Mitrox.—A translation of Milton’s Let- 
ters with notes, by John Hall, of Philadel- 


phia. It will be an interesting and valuable 
work if well executed. 


CURIOUS INQUIRIES. 
Sir Everard Home has recently made 


or the upper notes of an instrument, 
comparatively little effect in exciting the 


tones stimulate them almost to fury. Sir 
| Everard observes, ‘that the effect of the 
| high notes of the piano-forte upon the great 
|lion in Exeter Change, only called his at- 
| tention, which was considerable, though he 
remained silent and motionless; but no 
sooner were the flat or lower notes sound- 
ed, than he sprung up, lashed his tail, and 
yelled violently, and endeavoured to break 
loose, and became altogether so furious as 
to alarm the spectators present. This vio- 
jlent excitement ceased with the disconti- 
nuance of the music. ~The deep tones of 
the French horn also produced a similar 





attention of animals, whilst the full lower || 





effect with the lower tones of the piano 
forte, on the elephant and other animals, 
on which the experiment was made. 








| 


LITERARY. 
Arrangements have been made to com-| 
j}mence the publication of The Virginia Li-| 
| terary Muscum, andJournal of Belles Lettres, | 





| 





| Arts and Sciences, heretofore announced to || ous domes, 
be published weekly at the University of|| 


Virginia, early in May, | 


Celtic Repertory, No. 1, January, 1829.—} 
The London Review thus notices this Mag-| 
azine:—‘*We hail with much satisfaction | 
the appearance of a Welsh Magazine. A 
| division of labour is as desirable in litera-| 
ture asin any thing else; andthe want ofit| 
has long been felt by the country ofthe an-| 
cient Britons, whose mountains, in fact, | 
seem to have been altogether inaccessible | 
to the English poets and romancers of mod- | 
ern times. Tlie following verses were pre- | 
sented to the editor by Mrs. Hemans—the | 
Farewell of one of the brightest ornaments 
of Wales to her native land. 


| 

The voice of thy streams in my spirit I bear, 
Farewell! and a blessing be with thee, green land ! | 
On thy halls, on thy hearths, on thy pure mountain | 
; | 


air, 

On the strings of the harp, and the minstrel’s free 
hand ! 

From the love of my soul with the tears it is shed, 

Whilst I leave thee, oh! land of my home and my 
dead! 


I bless thee! yet not for the beauty which dwells 
In the heart of thy hills, on the waves of thy shore; 
And not for the niemory set deep in thy dells 

Of the bard and the warrior, the mighty of yore; 
And not for thy song of those proud ages fled, 
Green land, poet land of my home and my dead! 


{ bless thee for all the true bosoms that beat 

| Where e’er a Jow hamlet smiles under thy skies; 

For thy peasant hearths burning, the stranger to 

reet, 

For the soul that looks forth from thy children’s 
kind eyes! 

May blessings, like sunshine, around thee be 
spread, 


Green land of my childhood, my home, and my 
dead! 


Scott’s Miscellaneous Works.—-Messrs. 
Wells & Lilly, haye in press and will pub- 
lish shortly, the Sieagiiamanen prose wri- 
tings of Walter Scott, in six volumes. We 
look for these volumes with quite as much 











interest, as has ever hailed the novels of the 


Unknown: for some of them have met og 
eye inthe periodicals of past years, ay 
they contain some of the best Specimey 
of the author’s talent. ‘The Essay on Chip. 
alry in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia is, 
highly finished, beautiful production, th 
biographical, critical, and epistolatory ¢&. 
partments, will be found rich in t 

and composition. Some of these are thy 
productions of leisure moments, a sort ¢ 


I play-work: but others have been finish 


by the full power of the author’s magnif, 
cent intellect.— Boston Bulletin. 


Tales of the Great St. Bernard—J, & | 
Harper, New York, 1829. 
HEBE 


The second and longest story in this vo 
ume is entitled ‘Hebe,’ and is one of exty 
ordinary interest. It makes us acquainte 
with scenes and places whereon the eyu 
of the world are now intently fixed. Itd 
scribes the boyars of Wallachia in all ther 
pomp and glory—it carries us over the wil 
and appalling heights of the snowy Balka, 
presenting a frightful picture of those pe 
ilous mountains over which our wise 4 
merican editors escorted the Russian army 
last spring, with as much nonchalences 
they would escort a lady from Vauxhall 
the Battery. It introcuces us to the prince 
ly city of Constantinople, the Queen of tk 





{ tures. 


The Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, and } colaheuted Buivadion, 





East, with her golden minarets and gorge 
It takes us to the innermes 
recesses of the mysterious seraglio, and a 
ries us through a variety of stirring adver 
It brings us in company with th 
the avenger of Seba, 
the conqueror of Mustapha, and the four 
der of the fortunes of Mahmoud the Second, 
V. Y. Morn. Courier. 


THE DEAD INFANT. 

They laid her on her little bed, 

Methought in gentle sleep: 
But when I found her soul was gone, 

{ turned aside to weep. 
Her dark blue eyes of vivid hue 

Were closed and stilled in death: 
Why did the spoiler visit thee, 

And stop thy infant breath ? 


Not long did’st thou enjoy, sweet babe, 
‘The sun, and air, and light; 

Scaree had thine eyes beheid the moon, 
Than they were sealed in night. 

But still there is another world, 
Where infant souls may flee— 

Where tears and sorrows are unknown: 
Sweet babe, I envy thee. 





COUSIN MARY. 
BY MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


About four years ago, passing a few da 
with the highly educated daughtersof som 


friends in this neighbourhood, I found de 


mesticated in the family a young lads 
whom I shall call as they called her, Cor 
sm Mary. She was about eighteen, m 
beautiful, perhaps, but lovely to the fullet 
extent of that loveliest word—as fresh #* 
rose; as fairas a lilly; with lips like wintel 
berries; dimpled, smiling cheeks; and ey 
of which nobody could tell the color, 
danced so incessantly in their own §% 
light. Her figure was tall, round, anc sles 
der; exquisitely well proportioned it 
have been, for in ali attitud: mm 
innocent gayety, she was scarcely we 
minutes in the same—she was grace © 
She was, in short, the very 

youth, health, and meenee, 

could see her without being pre 
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her favour. Itook a fancy to her the|| jects, not from their shadows in books. In} ed, watching and admiring her as she won 
ent she entered the room; and it in-|| short, to listen to her, and the young ladies'|her way up the hill; now tugging at the 
qeased every hour in spite of, or rather|| her companions, who, accomplished to the) donkeys in front, with her bright face to- 
ps for, certain deficiencies, which || height, had trodden the education-mill till’) ward them and us, and springing along 
qused poor Cousin Mary to be held excee- || they all moved in one step, had lost sense || backwards—now pushing the chaise from 
re Ja- || in sound, and ideas in words, was enough||behind—now running by the side of her 

ves. ||\to make us turn masters and governesses || steeds, patting and caressing them—now 
She was the youngest daughter of an of- | oyt of doors, and leave our daughters to soothing the half frightened child—now 
of rank, dead long ago; and his sickly \| Mrs. C’s system of non-instruction. I should || laughing, nodding, and shaking her little 
yidow having lost by death—or that other |, have liked to meet with another specimen, | 


PORT FOLIO. 





dngly cheap by her accomplished 


death, matriage-~all her children but this, 
ould not, from very fondness, resolve to 
partwith her darling for the purpose of ac- 
quiring the commonest instruction, She 


|| just to ascertain whether the peculiar charm | 


|, and advantage arose from the quick and ac- | 
tive mind of this fair ignorant, or was really 
the natural and inevitable result of the trai- 


1} 


} 


| whip at us—durting about like some wing- 
jed creature—till at last she stopped at the 
|top of the ascent, and stood fur a moment 
on the summit, her straw bonnet blown 
back, and held on only by the strings; her 


tlked of it, indeed, now and then, but she || ning; but, alas! to find more than one un-||brown hair playing on the wind in long 


oaly talked 
education, Mary C. at eighteen, exhibited 
ibeextraordinary phenomenon of a young 


yoman of high family, whose acquirements 


| plished age, is not to be hoped for. 


; so that, in this age of universal || accomplished young lady, in this accom-|/natural ringlets; her complexion becoming 
So 1 |every moment more splendid from exer- 


admired and envied; and her fair kinswo-| tion, redder and whiter; her eyes and her 


|| men pitied arid scorned, and tried to teach; | 
and Mary, never made for a learner, and as’ 


smile brightening and dimpling; her figure 


were limited to reading, writing, needle- |, ’ ™ ; 
york, and the first rules of arithmetic. The || full of animal spirits as a school-boy in the | 
ktalone system, combined with a careful | holidays, sang, and laughed, and skipped | 
seclusion from all improper society, and a || about, from morning till night. 

ect liberty in her country rambles, act-|| It must be confessed, as a counter-bal-| 
ingupon a mind of great power and activi- |, ance to her other perfections, that the dear! 
ty, was the very reverse of what might have || Cousin Mary was, as far as great natural 
been predicted. It had produced not mere- || modesty and an occasional touch of shyness | 
lyadelightful freshness and originality of would let her, the least in the world of a! 
manner and character, a piquant ignorance ||romp! She loved to toss about children, to! 
of those things of which one is tired to || jump over stiles, to scramble through hed- | 


in its simple white gown, strongly relieved 
by the deep blue sky, and her whole form 
seemed to dilate before our eyes. There 
she stood under the arch formed by two 
meeting elms, a Hebe, a Psyche, a perfect 
goddess of youth and joy. The Ridges are 
very fine things altogether, especially the 
part to which we were bound, a turfy bree- 
zy spot, sinking down abruptly like a rock 
into a wild foreground of heath and forest, 
witha magnificent command of distant ob- 


death, but knowledge—positive, accurate, 
wd various knowledge. She was, to be 
wre, wholly unaccomplished; knew noth- 
ing of quadrilles, though her every motion 
wsdancing; nor a note of music, though 
the used to warble, like a bird, sweet 
matches of old songs, as she skipped up 
wd down the house; nor of painting, ex- 


cepting as her taste had been formed by a} 


minute acquaintance with nature, into an 
intense feeling of art. She had that real 


extra sense, an eye for colour, too, as well \| sonal beauty, the charm, grace, and light-| 


san ear for music.. Not one in twenty— 
not one in a hundred of our sketching and 
copying ladies could love and appreciate a 
picture where there was colour and mind, 
apicture by Claude, or by our English 
Claudes, Wilson and Hoffland, as she could 
—for she loved landscape best, because she 
understood it best—it was a portrait of 
which she knew the original. Then her 
needle was in her handsalmosta pencil. 1 
never knew such an embroideress—she 
vould sit “printing her thoughts on lawn,” 
til the delicate creation vied with the 
mowy tracery, the fantastic carving of hoar 
frost, the richness of Gothic architecture, or 
of that which so much resembles it, the 
luxuriant fancy of old point lace. That was 
only accomplishment, and a rare artist 
was—muslin and net were her canvass. 
She had no French either, not a word; no 
Italian; but then her English was racy, un- 
kneyed, proper to the thought to a de- 
gree that only original thinking could give. 
She had not much reading, except of the 
Bible, Shakspeare, and Richardson’s novels, 
"which she was learned; but then her 
Powers of observation were sharpened and 
qtickened, in a very unusual degree, by 
eisure and opportunity afforded for 
their developement, at a time of life when 
theyare most acute. She had nothing to 
distract her mind. 
ways awake and alive. 


Her attention was al- 

She was an excel- 

and curious naturalist, merely because 
fone into the fields with her eyes 

open; and knew all the details of rural ma- 
nt, domestic or agricultural, as well 

“the peculiar habits and modes of think- 
me the peasantry, simply because she 
ae and made use of. her 


| ges, to climb trees; and some of her knowl- 
edge of plants and birds may certainly have 
arisen from her delight in these boyish 
amusements. And which of us have not 
found that the strongest, the healthiest,and 
most flourishing acquirements has arisen 
from pleasure or accident, has been in a 
manner self-sown, like an cak of the forest? 
Oh, she was a sad romp; as skittish as a wild 
\|cold, as uncertain as a butterfly, as un- 
\ catchable asa swallow! But her great per- 








''ness of her movements, and, above all, her 
|}evident innocence of heart, were bribes of 
|| indulgence which no one could withstand. 
|| I never heard her blamed by any human be- 
||ing. The perfect unrestraint of her atti- 
|| tudes, and the exquisite symmetry of her 
I form, would have rendered her an invalua- 
|| ble study for a painter. Her daily doings 
|| would haye formed a series of pictures. I 
| have seen her scudding through a shallow 
| rivulet like a young Diana,and with a bound- 
|ing skimming, enjoying motion, as if native 
to the element, which might have become a 
|Naiad. I have seen her on the topmost 
| round of a ladder, with one foot on the roof 
|0f a house, flinging down the grapes that 
|no one else had nerve enough to reach, 
laughing, and garlanded, and crowned with 
vine leaves, like a bacchante. But the 
prettiest combination of circumstances un- 
\der which I ever saw her, was driving a 
jhorse and cart up a hill one sunny windy 
day, in September. It was a gay party of 
young women, some walking, some in open 
carriages of different descriptions, bent to 
| see a celebrated prospect from a hill called 
\the Ridges. The ascent was by a steep 
narrow lane, cut deeply between sand 
banks, crowned with high feathery hedges. 
|The road and its picturesque banks lay 
|bathed in the golden sunshine, whilst the 
‘autumnal sky, intensely blue, appeared at 
the top as through an arch. The hill was 
|so steep, that we had all dismounted, and 
|left our different vehicles in charge of the 
servants below; but Mary, to whom, as in- 
comparably the best charioteer, the conduct | 
of a certain non-descript machine, a sort of 
donkey curricle, had fallen, determined to 
drive a delicate little girl, who was afraid of 








the walk, to the top of the eminence. She 


jects; but we saw nothing that day like the 
figure on the top of the hill. 

After this I lost sight of her for a long 

time. She was called suddenly home by 
the dangerous illness of her mother, who, 
after languishing for some months, died: 
and Mary went to live with a sister much 
older than herself, and richly married in a 
manufacturing town, where she languished 
in smoke, confinement, dependence, and 
display—for her sister was a match-making 
jlady, a mancuvrer—for abott a twelve 
month. She then left her house and went 
into Wales—as a governess! Imagine the 
astonishment caused by this intelligence 
amongst us all; for I myself, though admir- 
|ing the untaught damsel almost as much as 
\I loved her, should certainly never have 
|dreamed of heras a teacher. However, 
she remained in the rich baronet’s family 
where she had commenced her employ- 
ment. They liked her apparently—there 
she was; and again nothing was heard of her 
for many months, until, happening to call 
on the friends at whose house I had origi- 
nally met her, I espied her fair blooming 
face, a rose amongst roses, at the drawing- 
room‘window—and instantly, with the speed 
of light, was met and embraced by her at 
the hall-door. 
These was not the slightest perceptible dif- 
ference iv her deportment. She still boun- 
ded like a fawn, and laughed and clapped 
her hands like an infant. She was not a 
| day older, or graver, or wiser, since we 
parted. Her post of tutoress had at least 
idone her no harm, whatever might have 
been the case with her pupils. The more 
I looked at her, the more I wondered; and 
after our mutual expressions of pleasure had 
a little subsided, I could not resist the temp- 
tation of saying, 

“So, you are really a governess?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you continue in the same family?” 

“Yes.” 

**And you like your post?” 

“0 yes, yes” 

“But, my dear Mary, what could iuduce 

‘ou to go?” 

“Why, they wanted a governess, so I 

went.” 


“But what could induce them to keep 








\jumped out for the purpoge, and we follow- 





you” 








prime of life, showing a port folio of rare 
prints to a fine girl of twelve, and a rosy 
boy of seven, evidently his children. 

“Why did they keep me? Ask them,” 
replied Mary, turning toward them with an 
arch smile. 

“We kept her to teach her ourselves,” 
said the young lady. 


** We kept her to play cricket with us,” | 


said her brother. 

**We kept her to marry,” said the gen- 
tleman, advancing gaily to shake hands 
with me. © She was a bad governess, per- 
haps; but she is an excellent wife—that is 
her true vocation.” 

And so itis. Sheis, indeed,an excel- 
lent wife; and assuredly a most fortunate 
one. I never saw happiness so sparkling or 
so glowing; never saw such devotion to a 
bride, or such fondness to a step-mother, as 
Sir W. S. and his lovely children show to 
the sweet Cousin Mary. 
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OF Notee— To Correspondents,—A notice of 
the Usurper,’ and several original articles in type, 
intended for this number, are postponed for want 
of space, to our next number. 

The Arcade.—The annual election of the mana- 
gers will take place on the first Tuesday of May 
next, in pursuance of the act of incorporation, A 
printed document conveying the above information, 
which has been laid on our desk, is accompanicd by 
some seasonable observations on the present condi- 
tion of this edifice, and tye causes which have vend 
ed to retard its prospefity, The oppesition from 


the proprictors of the bid esiablished vuildings in| 


Second strect and its vicinity has been, it is said, 
very decided froin the first, and so far successful. 
If the charges preferred are true, and we have no 
means of disproving them, it is very apparent that 
this institution, which is certainly an ornament to 
the city, and highly creditable to the liberality 
and public spirit of those who engaged in the 
enterprise, has never had a fair trial. 
are inclined to whe ini that there are other 
causes than those specified which have materially 
tended to prostrate its interests. 





proper means were not resorted to, to create and 


sustain such an amount and assortment of goods as } 


was indixpensably necessary to the success of the 
establishment. ‘There has never been an induce- 
ment for purchasers to visit the building; for from 
the opening of the stores to the present moment no 
display of goods has ever been made calculated to 
produce the requisite effect, or to convey even a to 
lerable idea of the advantages which it had been 
estimated might result from the establishment of an 
arcade, 

The prospects having sunk about as low as they 
well could go, are now gradually improving. The 
rents amount, we presume, to near, if not quite, 
five thousand dollars, and the stores are letting slow- 
ly. In the address to the stockholders now before 
Us, using the old proverb, that it is yever so dark as 
just before day-light, a hope is expressed that with 
their aid the break of day may shortly be expeeted. 
They will all vo doubt exclaim, Let it come. A 
flood of golden ligh: will brighteu the prospeet ma- 
terially. 

FASHION. 

The plate of the Fashions, which we have been 
at some pains and expense in preparing, will be de- 
livered this week to our patrons. Should there, 
however, not be sufficient coloured in time to sup- 


But we | 





We have found it impossible to place on paper a 
dress which all will agree in pronouncing the pre- 
cise and particular fashion: no particular mode is at 
any time acknowledged ac absolute; for though ad- 
hering to certain leading principles, the ladies, af- 
ter all, insist on paying a suitable deference to their 


| own individual tastes, and fancies. An exquisite, of | 


the highest pretensions to accuracy, will point out 
objections or variations from her standard, which, 
that we may hot appear entirely deficient on a sub- 
ject of so much importance, we shall proceed ferth- 
with to anticipate. In the first place she pronounces 
the dress entirely too long: the gaifers (which, by 
the way, should be made either of everlasting, or of 
the same material and colour as the dress) will not 
show to advantage. The dress should be much lower 
on the shoulders; the sleeves very large, and the 
bands, if worn at all, should be nearer the elbow. 
The dress should set tight to the bust, which is long, 
| and without folds. From the waist, which is placed 
'' low, the dress enlarges, and is made remarkably 
full: in fact, there is in this respect an alarming 
approximation to the hoops, &e. of our ancestors 
which, in spite of the shafts of satire and ridicule, 
we shall positively not be at all surprised to behold 
once more in vogue. 

A fashionable material for the ensuing scason is 
Crape de Leon, and also Palmerino. Gros de Naples, 
Satin, French Chintz, and painted Muslin, will be 
also much worn. The prettiest trimming which we 
have seen, and that which we think will be general- 
ly admired, is a full pine-apple leaf over a neat bias 
| fold. Among the colours, apple green, Swedish 
|i blue, and pink, are particularly admired. Those 

however who wish to see the varieties more distinet- 
| ly specified, willdo wellto call at Smith's, Parker's, 

M‘Arans, or any of the brilliant and beautiful flow- 

er-gardens in our vieinity. Specimens will be found 
in cach which will correspond with the splendid ar- 
ray to be exbibited on the first or any fair day, in 

Chesnut street. 

Having endeavoured to anticipate, explain, and 
exemplify thus far, we shall detain our fair reader 
no longer from the hat or bonnet, which we hope 
will at least be unexceptionable. If jnot, however, 
they ean substitute for Navarino, which we think 
particularly neat, and, when tastefully trimmed, cle- 


| 


gaunt, either Gros de Naples, figured gauze, or rose | 


These will be fashionable materials, 
trimmed with Crape Ieisse, taffeta, Ke. and with 
shrubs, flowers, &e. of every hue and pattern that 
the bright sun ever deigned to shine upon. Boff, 
blue, pink, and white are the most prominent col- 
ours fur bonnets, which are made much longer in 
front, and shorter at the ears, than heretofore, 

We conclude our elaborate discussion of this 
momentous subject with the pretty compliment of a 
sensible poct, who gives it as his opinion, that 


white satin. 


“the virtuous fair, 
While they derive no one new charm from dress, 
Impart a charm to every dress they wear.” 


Its affairs have | 
never been properly and judiciously managed. The | 





ITEMS. 





with ine we | 


\|ted Exeter N. H. ap 2. 


Mr. Dallas, it seems, prefers the more lu- | 


“Shade of Franklin” Lafayette’s friend, da. 
The bill for the 
|| prevention of Masquerades in N. York has 
|, been passed and imposes a penalty of $1099 

for each offence, instead therefore of hay. 
| ing half a dozen every night, this number 


|| will suffice for the year. 


=== 


' 
|| Deara op Dr. Horvexe.—Says the %. 
‘lem Gazette of Friday morning—“The 
hearts of all our citizens were sacdened og 
Tuesday evening by the tidings announced 
by the tolling of all our church bells, that 
{the virtuous, the eminent, and the excel. 
lent 
Epwann Avcevcstrus Horroxr, LL. p, 
|| the skilful Physician, the learned Philoso. 
||pher, the active Philanthropist, and tie 
Good Man, had departed this life at six 
'e’clock on that evening, in the one hundred. 
and-first year of his age.” 
|| From the same paper, we obtain the fil. 
lowing particulars of the long life of this 
eminent person, from which it will appear 
}| that the whole secret of a heathful longevi- 
ity consists in attending to these two sim. 
ple panaceas, ‘* Temperance and Exercise.” 
} ©This beloved and venerated man was 
|| born at Marblehead, in 1728. The house 
|in which he was born is still standing. He 
| Was graduated at Harvard University, in 
11745, and settled in this place in 1749, 
where he has ever since for a period of 80 
|| years, resided, useful, beloved, and honor. 
!'ed. He was married, the first time in 1755, 
and a second time in 1759. He had by the 
second marriage 12 children, of whom only 
||two survive. His only child by his first 
|| wife died in infancy. He has lived in his 
mansion house in Essex street, for the last 
|| 66 years, and at one period of his practice, 
|| he has stated, there was not a dwelling 
} house in Salem which he had not visited 
professionally. For a long period he near- 
ly engrossed the medical practice of the 
| place, and is known to have made an hun- 
dred professional visits in a day. ‘This was 
in May or June of 1783, at which time the 
measles prevailed epidemically. He pass- 
ed his long life in almost uninterrupted 
health, without any of those accidents and 
dangers which his skill was exerted to re- 
| medy and retapve in others, and his old 
|, age has been almost without infirmity, and 
literally without decrepitude. Who that 
saw him does not recollect his firm and elas- 
'| tic step and his cheerful looks on the day of 
| his hundreth anniversary? To much ¢zer- 
|| cise and great temperance he was disposed 
| to attribute his health and advanced age. 
And to these causes if we add those of pious 


} 
| 
' 


crative office of U. S. District Attorney, to} opinions, virtuous practice, and a calm, 
that of Mayor of our city. The La Fayette! cheerful, and contented spirit, we shall 
Theatre, with many other buildings in New) fave disclosed much of the secret of his 
York, were destroyed by fire on the 10th corporeal advantages. Of his temperance 
instant. Mr. Smith’s new piece, ‘The! we are induced to make one remark, that 
Disowned,’ has been received with great) jt was not a system of rules in diet and regi- 
applause, and it is pronounced one of the men, but a temperance of moderate desires. 
| best pieces of the kind which the stage pos-'| pre enjoyed all the bounties of providence 
"sesses: we congratulate its author on his! with remarkable appetency, but his well 
flattering success. Miss Kelly payed a be- “regulated mind alwavs saved him from et 
coming deference to public opinion in cessive indulgence. ‘Of his exercise some 
|| changing the part of Romeo at her benefit | jgea may he formed by a computation 
|, on Monday evening. || which he made a short time before his de- 
| | cease, that he had walked in the course 
i | his practice, a distance which would reach 


i} ° > 
for $200. One huudred and ninety eight || ‘ree times round the globe.’ 
‘thousand passengers arrived at and depart-|! 
| ed from Albany during 1828. The Greene | 

and Polaski monument from Mr. Strick- 
Jands plan will shortly be commenced, at 
Savannah. The Eds. of the N. Y. Courier 
acknowledge the receipt of a letter from the 


A man in Chataque lately sold his wife 





MARRIED. 
an 
Mr. Jacob Jones, to Miss Rachel, daughter of De 
vid Jones—Mr. John P. Schott, to Miss Ewily & 
daughter of John Markland, Esq. 
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